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To His ExcetteNcy EriAs Datta Costa, BISHOP OF 
PADUA, AT THE CLOSE OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY FROM 
THE DEATH AND CANONIZATION OF ST. ANTHONY OF 
PADUA 


POPE PIUS XI 


VENERABLE BROTHER: 
HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION. 


E celebration in honor of St. Anthony will take place 
this year, the seventh centenary of the death of the 
Wonder Worker of Padua, and will be extended throughout 
the following year to commemorate also that day, seven 
centuries ago, when he was enrolled among the Saints of 
Heaven. We trust that this centennial will be observed in 
such a manner as to be instrumental in no little degree 
toward fostering piety and promoting the salvation of souls. 
We understand that in your diocese committees have 
been appointed to arrange and diligently carry out both the 
religious and the civic celebrations for this event. Thus, 
not only those of the Franciscan family who venerate this 
Flower of Sanctity, the Jewel of their Order, but also the 
magistrates and prominent men of the State, by concerted 
efforts are to devote themselves whole-heartedly in cooper- 
ating with the committees. 

We have heard likewise that you, Venerable Brother, 
have written letters to every Bishop of the Catholic world, 
fraternally inviting all to participate in, and promote this 
happy event in their respective dioceses. 
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CELEBRATIONS IN PORTUGAL AND PADUA 


If it is proper to celebrate this event everywhere, it 
should be.far more proper, and productive of a special 
manifestation of piety and more widespread joy, to cele- 
brate it in Portugal, as well as in Padua, and particularly 
in Lisbon where the Saint was born. Wherefore, We are 
glad to learn that Our Beloved Son, the Patriarch of Lis- 
bon, supported by citizens of every class, is making plans 
to celebrate in his country this centenary in honor of St. 
Anthony. 

And the news, which has lately come to Us, has given 
Us increased pleasure, that, by a mutual agreement, this 
event is to be celebrated by having representatives sent to 
the Portuguese capital as delegates of the city of Padua on 
this happy occasion, and that from the former city some 
are likewise to go to Padua to represent the Portuguese. 

Why, therefore, should We not cherish the fond hope 
that St. Anthony, whose aid is thus invoked everywhere 
by universal and earnest prayer, should increase Christian 
faith and charity among souls and lead his clients from the 
transitory and earthly things of this life to those which are 
heavenly and eternal? Why should We not feel certain 
that, not only for individuals, but also for civil society as 
a whole, many blessings will result? Just as our Saint, by 
Christian wisdom, illumined his stormy age, infected every- 
where with immorality, and imbued it with the sweetness 
of his virtue, so it is hoped that, when the minds and hearts 
of the people have been touched during these sacred fes- 
tivities, our times, too—so often unmindful of God and 
eternal happiness, and constantly tossed about by the desire 
of pleasures and craving for unrestrained liberty—will be 
moved and attracted by St. Anthony’s example to those 
higher and nobler things for which we are born and 
destined. 

However, that the outcome of the celebration may 
happily correspond to Our hopes and wishes, it is absolutely 
necessary, not only that external celebrations be held, and 
honors be paid to the Wonder Worker of Padua, but that 
all should endeavor, as much as is possible, to consider his 
signal virtues and strive to imitate them. How apt is the 
admonition of St. Augustine: “Charity, wherever it may 
be, must be active; faith acts through love” (Ps. xxxi, 6). 
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Indeed, it is well known, Venerable Brother, that all 
Christian peoples, by an ardent and popular devotion, ven- 
erate St. Anthony and frequently pray to him. But do 
they not do so principally for the reason that they may 
obtain from him temporal favors, often wonderful and in- 
deed miraculous? Unacquainted, for the greater part, with 
his excellent deeds of sanctity, they see and recognize in 
St. Anthony naught else than the Wonder Worker. 

Therefore, by virtue of the Apostolic Office which We 
Divinely discharge, We think it suitable to outline the 
especial features of the sanctity of this hero and the vir- 
tues of his soul, making Our own that sentiment and ad- 
monition of the aforesaid Bishop of Hippo: “Let one not 
be ashamed to imitate that which he delights to celebrate” 
(Sermon xlvii, “Of the Saints”). Therefore, it will be your 
duty, Venerable Brother, and the duty of all those, espe- 
cially the Custodians of the Relics, who venerate St. An- 
thony with a special zeal, to bear carefully in mind the 
things which We briefly touch upon in this Letter, and 
consider it a duty to enlighten others on these points, and 
to put them into practice. 


Among her renowned men [so says Our Predecessor, Leo XIII, 
of happy memory] by whose virtues and deeds a remarkable prestige 
has accrued to Portugal, must rightly be mentioned, and with highest 
praise, St. Anthony, so-called of Padua from the name of the place 
of his death. The fame of his deeds having been spread every- 
where, the glory of the name of Portugal has become universal, 
especially that of Lisbon, which numbered this most holy man 
amongst her citizens (Letter to the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, 
May 2, 1895). 


THE SAINT As A FRANCISCAN 


Born at Lisbon of noble parents, endowed with a bril- 
liant intellect and an abundance of earthly goods, he could 
look forward to a career rich in pleasures and preferments. 
While in the first bloom of youth he abandoned all: right 
of inheritance, prospects of future worldly greatness, the 
allurements of ambition, with a joyful and generous heart 
ridding himself, as it were, of an unpleasant burden, and 
thus facilitating his progress in heavenly things. First, he 
humbly asked to be received among the Canons Regular 
of St. Augustine; then, desirous of still greater perfection, 
with great zeal he entered the newly founded Seraphic 
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Order. So persistently did he make progress in this man- 
ner of life that daily, with ever faster strides, he seemed 
to mount the pinnacle of every virtue. 


Purity or St. ANTHONY 


Among the gifts of sanctity, with which by every effort 
he adorned his soul, the beauty particularly of his perfect 
chastity shines forth. On account of this virtue he was 
regarded by all with the greatest admiration as a very 
angel in human form. St. Anthony acquired this virtue, 
however, not without enduring temptations and the sting 
of the flesh, which, as we all know, arise from a nature 
fallen through original sin. For this unfortunate inherit- 
ance affects the whole human race; and indeed the Chron- 
icles narrate that he, whilst still in his youth, complained 
of a law implanted in his body which was repugnant to 
the law of his spirit, which law the Apostle of the Gentiles 
also vehemently lamented (Rom. vii, 23). Yet he so stead- 
fastly and diligently resisted this law that, by keeping in 
check and overcoming the passions of lust and the dis- 
orderly forces of nature, he preserved immaculate the snow- 
white flower of chastity. Who can depict with words that 
heavenly joy which, on account of the victory obtained, 
filled the soul of this chaste youth? 


APPARITION OF THE INFANT JESUS 


St. Anthony not only attained to celestial delights, as 
the just reward for despising and overcoming the allure- 
ments of his senses, but also it was allowed him to enjoy 
the presence of Him “who feedeth among the lilies” (Cant. 
ii, 16), and to delight in His sweet caresses. It is narrated 
that one day when our Saint, leading a contemplative life, 
was in his cell, either praying or studying the Scriptures, 
suddenly the Infant Jesus, surrounded with a most bril- 
liant light, descended from His heavenly throne, and smil- 
ing gently, not only allowed Himself to be seen by Anthony, 
but also embraced him with His little arms, giving and 
receiving caresses. Wherefore, in memory of this wonder- 
ful event, even today the images of the Paduan aptly and 
significantly propose for popular devotion this holy Fran- 
ciscan youth holding a spotless lily —the symbol of his 
innocence—and affectionately embracing the Divine Child. 
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Tue Humitity or St. ANTHONY 


Wherefore, We consider it fitting that all those medi- 
tating on this subject should not neglect to put it into per- 
sonal practice, and to inquire by what means St. Anthony 
preserved intact his purity and attained the apex of sanc- 
tity. Our Saint first exercised himself in Christian hu- 
mility, which is the foundation of all virtue, for without 
it no one can faithfully enter upon the way of higher per- 
fection—much less attain it. Although he was a subject 
of admiration to all, and out of honor was called by the 
Seraphic Father and Master (St. Francis), “Bishop,” he 
did not strive after higher offices and dignities, but was 
content with the humbler walks of life and holy solitude. 

But it must not be thought that a desire for humility 
of this kind arose from laziness of body or weakness of 
intellect, as some today falsely assert. Emphasizing nat- 
ural ability unduly, they scoff at the sanctity of the heroes 
of the Catholic Church. Not merely on one occasion did 
St. Anthony act bravely and courageously, but whenever 
circumstances demanded it. For example, he went before 
Ezzelino da Romano, that imperious and violent prince, 


who was warring on the Paduans with tyrannical ferocity, 
and strove in the name of justice and love to procure peace 
for the harrassed people, and liberty for many cities he had 
already captured. Thus it is evident that Christian humil- 
ity does not lessen or destroy the vigor and nobility of the 
soul, but rather vastly strengthens it. 


SPIRIT OF PRAYER AND MortTIFICATION 


Besides, there are other ways and means by which An- 
thony strove to guard his purity intact, and to arrive at 
perfection. Following in the footsteps of the Man of As- 
sisi, who entered into a mystical betrothal with evangelical 
poverty, he himself despised riches and separated himself 
from almost all the conveniences of life, denying himself 
that he might the more efficaciously be free to serve God. 

To escape sinful allurements, he practised the severest 
mortifications of his senses. Doubting his own strength, 
he so persevered day and night in prayer, that it really 
can be said that the whole course of his life was a perpetual 
prayer. He well knew that we ever need Divine aid: “Not 
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that we are sufficient to think anything of ourselves, as 
of ourselves, but our sufficiency is from God” (II Cor. iii, 
5). For just as the earth, if it should be deprived of the 
light and heat of the sun, would remain dark and unpro- 
ductive, so, too, the soul of man, unless enlightened and 
nourished by grace from on high, implored by prayers, 
could not resist the baser emotions of nature, nor increase 
in faith and charity, nor finally attain that sanctity which 
leads to life everlasting. 

According to the Divine counsel “We ought always to 
pray and not to faint” (Luke xviii, 1). In praying, our 
Saint always most ardently expressed his love for God, yet 
when he foresaw the advent of his death, he desired nothing 
else, and strove after naught else except, far from men and 
things of earth, to be refreshed by a constant and more 
intimate communion with God. It is related that once 
when he was in a quiet and wooded place near the monas- 
tery of Camposampiero, he saw a stalwart and wide-spread- 
ing tree and expressed the desire of building in that place 
a little cell in which he might give himself up, heart and 
soul, to God, and thus spend the last moments of his life 
most blessedly. His wish being granted, he joyfully there 
took up his abode, leading a life more angelic than human. 
By prayer, contemplation, and ardent acts of Divine love, 
he enjoyed a foretaste and an anticipation of eternal bless- 
edness. 


St. ANTHONY’S ZEAL FOR SOULS 


If, as has been said, Anthony shone with a galaxy of 
the highest virtues, none was greater than his zeal for souls. 
This was founded on his own spiritual life, which was ever 
the source of his success. 

In the first years of his religious life, he learned of the 
remarkable deeds of the Franciscan proto-martyrs, who, 
while in Morocco preaching the Catholic religion to that 
— people, had shed their blood for the Name of 

rist. 

Impelled by the desire for souls and for martyrdom, 
Anthony requested the privilege of there spreading the Gos- 
pel by his labors, and if necessary shedding his blood for 
the Kingdom of Christ. 

Having obtained this permission, he journeyed to 
Africa, and there was seized by a violent fever. On ac- 
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count of ill health, Anthony was forced to return to his 
native land. The ship which had set sail for Portugal, 
being driven by adverse winds, through Divine intervention 
reached the coast of Italy—Italy, indeed, which was to be 
traversed and enlightened by this new apostle and herald 
of Divine Love and Truth! Here particularly became 
famous his apostolic spirit and zeal. Here became re- 
nowned those intense labors undertaken by him. More- 
over, he journeyed to France, knowing no discrimination 
of race or nation, but embracing them all—his native Por- 
tuguese, the Africans, the Italians, the French — all who 
were in darkness without the Gospel of truth. 

Among the heretics, however, that is the Albigenses, 
Cathari and Patareni, almost everywhere raging at that 
time, endeavoring to quench the light of the true Faith, the 
Saint contended so actively and fruitfully that he justly 
won the title Hammer of Heretics. And though with the 
sublime force and incisiveness of his eloquence he attacked 
every form of heresy and immorality, nevertheless, he dis- 
played a most fatherly spirit towards all men: the unen- 
lightened, seeking the light of the Gospel; the straying 
souls, searching for the right road; the prodigal children, 
desiring the pardon and embrace of their Heavenly Father. 


St. ANtHoNy As A PREACHER 


In preaching, he sought not the popular applause, nor 
the favor of the rich and distinguished, nor yet the vain 
and petty flattery of men. He preached not for temporal 
gain, but for the Divine Truth, which he acquired in his 
daily study of the Sacred Scriptures, and which he zeal- 
ously imparted to the people. 

Therefore ft is no wonder that he was called “The Ark 
of the Testament” by Our Predecessor, Gregory IX, of 
happy memory; no wonder he inspired, by his preaching 
and example, so great a multitude to the practice of virtue, 
recalling the erring to a moral life, and the indifferent to 
works of faith and of charity. Although, as We have said, 
he did not seek the applause and praise of men, neverthe- 
less he so won the hearts of his hearers that, unmindful of 
time and fatigue, they would listen to his preaching and, 
stirred and shaken by his words, be moved to a horror for 
their sins, and inflamed with an ardent desire for the things 
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of Heaven. And when the fame of this Herald of Divine 
Truth was spread far and wide, not only from neighboring 
regions, but also from distant cities, towns, and villages, 
such great crowds flocked to hear him that the fiery voice 
of the speaker scarcely reached the outermost ranks of the 
surrounding throng. There were soldiers, forgetful for the 
time of their arms; farmers, their ploughs; merchants, their 
shops; artisans, their crafts, that all might hear him speak. 
And, indeed, having heard him, they returned to their 
tasks with the firm resolution henceforth to lead better 
lives. 

Nor did this apostolic preacher lack those wonderful 
signs and omens by which God, in the more severe storms, 
sustains His Church and places the Divine seal of approba- 
tion upon the doctrine and work of His messengers. By 
them, the Saint was often permitted not only to convince 
heretics at variance with Catholic doctrine, and to over- 
throw their objections, but also to pacify and placate the 
hatred and rivalries among the citizens. Therefore, the 
aforesaid Predecessor, Gregory IX, in his Decretal Letter 
by which he elevated Anthony of Padua to the honor of the 
Saints in Heaven, said: 


In order strikingly to manifest His power and furnish us in His 
mercy with a help to salvation, God Himself often glorifies, even on 
earth, those faithful souls whom He crowns in Heaven. To this 
end He multiplies wonders and miracles at their tombs. Thus He 
confounds the malice of heresy, confirms the Catholic Faith, and 
arouses the lukewarm to a zeal for good works. By this means 
many who have once lost the faith, abandon the ways of perdition 
and walk again in the way of salvation. Thus also, Jews and 
pagans are illumined by the Light of Truth, and hasten to Christ, 
who is the Light, the Way, the Truth and the Life (“Cum dicat 
Dominus,” June 3, 1232). 


St. ANTHONY A MopDEL For ALL 


Therefore, let all God-fearing people contemplate this 
light of sanctity, in which the Catholic Church glories. Let 
them form their lives after his deeds and his virtues. Let 
young people learn—especially those taking part in Cath- 
olic Action—to forego the allurements of the world, and to 
raise a chaste and devout mind to the best and most gen- 
erous ideals. Let those in the missions not be overcome by 
adverse events, nor carried away by prosperity, but be con- 
stantly inflamed with apostolic zeal. Finally, let preachers 
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learn earnestly to conform themselves to the precepts and 
example of Jesus Christ, drawing their knowledge from the 
Sacred Scriptures, thus preparing themselves for their all- 
important office of preaching. And especially do We desire 
that those who have embraced the Religious life, and above 
all those of the glorious Franciscan Order, imitate by noble 
endeavor the praiseworthy and excellent deeds of this es- 
teemed ornament of the Franciscan family. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CENTENARY 


Now, finally, Venerable Brother, We express Our good 
wishes and bespeak success for those projects you have 
planned among yourselves for this centennial celebration. 
We are following these preparations with especial interest 
and enthusiasm; especially the numerous pilgrimages of the 
Faithful, during this and the following year, to the glorious 
tomb of St. Anthony; the two Congresses to be held in the 
month of September, one of them for the Missions, and the 
other in behalf of social welfare; and finally the Eucha- 
ristic Congress, wherewith, happily, these celebrations in 
honor of St. Anthony will be brought to a fitting close. 

May God grant, through the intercession and protec- 
tion of St. Anthony, that these words which are addressed 
to you, but which are intended for all the Faithful, may 
be carefully considered, and by them diligently put into 
practice. 

In the meantime, may the Apostolic Blessing, which We 
most lovingly impart in the Name of the Lord, be a means 
of heavenly assistance and a token of Our Paternal benev- 
olence to you, Venerable Brother, and to your people, and 
to all who are to assemble in Padua for this centenary; 
likewise, especially to the beloved children of the Seraphic 
Patriarch, and the zealous Guardians of the magnificent 
Basilica and precious Relics of the Wonder Worker. 

Given at St. Peter’s in Rome, on the first day of March 
in the year 1931, the tenth year of Our Pontificate. 


PIUS PP. XI. 





St. Thomas Aquinas 
Patron of Catholic Schools 


Rev. THomas PLAssMANN, O.F.M. 


A sermon delivered at the Catholic University, Washington, D.-C., 
on St. Thomas Day, March 7, 1931, by the President 
of St. Bonaventure’s College. 


“I... have built a house to the name of the Lord God 
of Israel. And I have put in it the ark, wherein is the 
covenant of the Lord, which He made with the children of 
Israel” (II Par. vi, 10-11). 


ESE words, spoken by King Solomon, the builder, at 

the dedication of his glorious temple, come to our 
minds today as we gather in loving memory of another great 
master builder and architect, St. Thomas of Aquino. 

He, too, built a temple, even more glorious and more 
enduring than the gilded structure of Solomon, for his ma- 
terial was not hauled from Ophir or Libanus or the quar- 
ries of Syria, but from the holy mountains which the Lord 
had built—sacred Revelation. 

The days were lengthened into years and the years into 
ages the while God’s Spirit unfolded “at sundry times and 
in divers manners” (Heb. i, 1) “the depth of the riches 
of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God” (Rom. xi, 
33), until, as on the seventh day of the material creation, 
this spiritual wealth lay spread out in its bountiful primeval 
profusion. There, in the distance loomed up the ten mighty 
granite rocks of Moses the Lawgiver. And around them 
stood, like unto the cedars of Libanus, the men of Israel 
who acted and wrote the story of God and His people. The 
rushing streams of prophecy watered the forest, producing 
foliage and flowers of inspired psalmody and prayer. And 
in the plain, where the shady palm trees of the Wise Men 
lifted their crowns, there arose the Mount of Beatitudes 
where the gold of the Gospel lay hid and the precious 
stones of Apostolic counsel and doctrine. 

“The lines are fallen unto me in goodly places” (Ps. 
xv, 6), exclaimed the infant Church. “Here it is where 
Peter shall feed his flock.” 
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Tue City or Gop 


With confidence and conviction the Apostolic age set 
to work, to cut roads through this forest, to hew down the 
great trees and fashion the rocks into building material; 
for such was the design of the Almighty, that ramparts and 
castles were needed to protect what God had given to man 
at a time when human wit or wile might lay irreverent 
hands on the sacred truths of Revelation. 

But at such times the Spirit of God raised up workmen 
and builders, to strengthen and fortify the heirloom of old. 
And both in the East and in the West they stood up, true 
“Fathers of the Church,” as we love to call them, men of 
God and witnesses to Divine truth. And when the mighti- 
est of them, St. Augustine, a giant in mind and intellect, 
laid down his pen in death, the Faithful realized that the 
boundaries of God’s Empire had been clearly defined, and 
that in its very center there had been erected, of great, 
but still unchiseled rocks, the glorious “City of God.” 


THE TEMPLE OF DIVINE TRUTH 


Centuries rolled by and the work went on. A temple 
was the next design; a temple, which would stand forth 
as the symbol and sanctuary of God-revealed truth. 

The Master of the Sentences chose the site and planned 
the edifice in four large sections. Albertus and Roger 
Bacon prepared the foundations, and under the skilful hand 
of Alexander of Hales, the project gradually assumed pro- 
portion and shape. 

But a greater Master appeared on the scene. 

Calm and deliberate, the Angel of Aquino set to work. 
His every move and word bespeaks the master mind. There 
is no selfishness in his heart, no bitterness on his lips, no 
hesitancy on his hands. In spite of much misgiving, he 
uses the tools that had been sharpened centuries ago by 
the genius of Stagira, for he is convinced that the measure- 
ments are correct and that his design is in accord with 
truths that are eternal. And thus he toiled on in prayer 
and labor—“the saintliest among scholars, the most schol- 
arly among the Saints.” A man who showed us how to 
combine religious life with study: “taciturnus in silentio, 
assiduus in studio, devotus in oratione.” 
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An astounding array of monumental works was the 
fruit of his life, and yet his death came too early, as men 
would say, for the great Architect called him home just 
as he was about to bring to completion his greatest master- 
piece, the “Summa Theologica.” 

In three great sections he reared this marvelous temple 
of Catholic theology, which comprised in perfect order and 
lucidity, all that God has revealed; all that man may know 
and search for, as to his origin from God, his fall and re- 
turn, his redemption through Christ. 


A SYNTHESIS OF REVELATION 


Deus Creator — Homo Peccator — Christus Salvator. 
That is briefly the content of the Summa of St. Thomas. 
It is the synthesis of Divine Revelation, as well as of a 
Saint’s own beautiful life. St. Thomas not only wrote his 
Summa; he lived it. He lived the first part when on the 
wooded summit of Monte Cassino, as a little boy, he 
wearied the monks of St. Benedict with his insistent ques- 
tion: Quid est Deus? 

He lived the second part when as an ardent youth he 
routed the lewd intruder with a firebrand, and when angels 
came down to gird him with the cord of perpetual purity. 

He lived the third part when in mature age he knelt 
before the tabernacle, giving his Master the beautiful 
answer: Non aliam mercedem quaero nisi Te. 

But St. Thomas did not labor alone. The atmosphere 
was pregnant and astir with unprecedented activity. As 
in the days of Nehemias, “Every one of the builders was 
girded with a sword about his reins . . . with one of his 
hands he did the work, and with the other he held the 
sword” (II Esdras, iv, 16-17). And these builders knew 
how to turn the missiles, that were hurled against them 
from the enemy’s camp, into weapons of defense. 


GREAT SONS OF GREAT FATHERS 


They were men of God and men among men, and par- 
took of what is the scholar’s sweetest consolation in his 
labors, true comradeship and undying friendship. The 
friendship of David and Jonathan, of Basil and Nazianzen, 
of Ambrose and Augustine, seemed to live again in the 
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friendship that knit together the souls of the two greatest 
Schoolmen, Thomas of Aquino and Bonaventure of Bag- 
norea—both great sons of great Fathers. 

Both aimed at the same objective; both had the same 
faith in the foundations already laid; and both strove with 
every fiber to work into organic unity the sacred Deposit 
of Faith. Yet they reached their goal in different ways; 
in ways at once so alike in sound reasoning, yet so varied 
in the setting and grouping of arguments, that we who 
admire their work must equally admire the truth they ex- 
pounded—the queen who stands on the right hand “in 
gilded clothing; surrounded with variety” (Ps. xliv, 10). 

The Angelic Doctor, the master theologian, bent on a 
strong yet moderate intellectualism, forges his way with 
the accurate tool of Aristotelian dialectics and fits stone 
upon stone, with unrelenting logic, with unwavering con- 
sistency, until he reaches the very last articulus. 

The Seraphic Doctor, true to his name as the Prince 
of Mystics, and formed in the traditional school of Plato 
and Augustine, betrays a decided voluntarism which bears 
him aloft to heights unexplored, where with seraphic pen 
he describes the play of the heavenly rays upon the dome 
and the pinnacles of the temple. 

The former stands firmly on the ground of faith; the 
latter is borne aloft on the wings of hope; but neither falls 
short in~caritate non ficta—in love and loyalty to the Di- 
vine Master. 

In fact, the place accorded to the exalted figure of 
Christ the Saviour, is one of the features which lend color 
and character to the two systems. Franciscan theology, 
as expounded by its three masters, Alexander of Hales, 
St. Bonaventure and Blessed John Duns Scotus, places 
Christ in the center, and to this central point converge and 
again stretch forth, basilica-like, the four great sections 
of theology. Thus the dogma of the Incarnation rises in 
the center like a Romanesque dome, and dominates the 
entire structure. It is the Regnum Christi intra nos. 

The arrangement of St. Thomas, in three parts, is of 
the Gothic type. He raises Christ from the center to the 
very top of. the structure. Thus God is the foundation. 
Upon it rise the walls with the flying buttresses of virtue 
and the multi-colored windows through which flow ,Divine 
graces. And above it all is spanned the protecting roof 
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of Redemption, culminating in the lofty spire which sym- 
bolizes the commanding figure of Christ: the Regnum 
Christi supra nos. 

The Romanesque edifice in its calm serenity and peace- 
ful dignity reveals glories and beauties ineffable. It is 
the house of the King in gloria Dei Patris, and Paschal 
melodies resound through its halls. 

The Gothic edifice is of a sterner type, and perhaps 
more in keeping with the temper of the age. It bids men 
to strive heavenward from their earthly woes—a Sursum 
corda rising to the stars. With a solemn Lenten gravity 
it proclaims the message: Regnavit a ligno Deus. 

The work of Aquinas, on account of its remarkable 
depth of doctrine, its marvelous symmetry, its calmness and 
lucidity, and above all its practical appeal, has caused the 
Church to give it a place of prominence amongst the 
schools. The Roman Pontiffs have extolled the work of 
the Angelic Doctor in words of highest commendation and 
have proclaimed him the Doctor Communis et Universalis, 
as well as the celestial Patron of Catholic Schools and 
Catholic Education. 


St. THomas AND MopEern EDUCATION 


If ever, St. Thomas Aquinas should be our guide and 
leader in these very days when education has been brought 
to the very front in our domestic, social, religious and 
national life. 

The very opening passage of the “Summa Theologica” 
(Cf. Prologue) is as true and practical today as it was in 
the thirteenth century. For although the material world 
around us has changed, there is no change in the world 
above us; no change in “the Ancient of Days” who rules 
the destinies of men and of nations; no change in the doc- 
trine committed to us; nor in the means of grace by which 
man reaches his home above. The much-vaunted period 
of enlightenment of the last centuries has neither im- 
proved nor deteriorated human nature, nor have man’s 
faculties gained in vision, acumen or intelligence since the 
Scholastic period. The same passions still hold sway, the 
same adaptability to either virtue or vice is still in the 
hearty of the young. And, if the essentials remain the 
same, accidents do not alter materially. 
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St. Thomas speaks for all and to all Christian educa- 
tors when he alludes to both the dignity and responsibility 
of our calling in the solemn title: Catholicae Veritatis 
Doctor. 

The teacher of Catholic truth, he declares, must remove 
those obstacles which impede the progress of the student, 
and these impediments are three: the multiplication of use- 
less matter, the lack of order, and the frequent repetitions 
which beget disgust as well as confusion. We feel that 
he strikes at the root of our own problems, which beset 
principally our undergraduate work. We must solve them, 
as he solved them, by the three positive processes of elimi- 
nation, integration, and coordination. 


ELIMINATION 


In the present rush of over-education, it is not sufficient 
that the individual teacher courageously set aside, as St. 
Thomas points out, the accumulated mass of inutilium 
quaestionum, articulorum, et argumentorum, but that edu- 
cators generally put the knife to our crowded schedules, 
curricula, and departments which burden the entire educa- 
tional fabric. There is sound judgment in the Pauline 
standard: Non plus sapere, quam oportet sapere, sed sapere 
ad sobrietatem (Rom. xii, 3). 

In these days of mass production it is easy to mistake 
secondary aims for the real and ultimate aim, and to 
measure the individual by a common standard. When 
we solemnly declare that all men are born equal, we mean 
that all men are entitled to equal rights as worthy citizens, 
but not that all men are destined for the same educational 
accomplishments. An educated people means primarily 
a well-balanced, a well-organized people, and not a people 
of equal academic attainments. 

The natural, as well as our social and economic, struc- 
ture does not warrant such a doctrine: nor is it the mind 
of the Creator who “doth not give the Spirit by measure” 
(John iii, 34). 

Elimination, therefore, applies not merely to the sub- 
ject matter, but also and primarily to the subjects. True, 
elementary training such as is needed to make all men 
good citizens both of Church and State, is essential and 
necessary for all. Again, vocational training should be 
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available to those who seek it, but in the matter of higher 
and cultural education it is well for educators to weed out 
the unfit, and not to waste precious time, money, and valu- 
able opportunities upon those whom nature has destined 
for more practical, albeit more humble careers. 


INTEGRATION 


St. Thomas demands ordo disciplinae of the teacher; 
the variety and multiplicity of courses and subjects today 
demand ordo disciplinarum in the field of education gen- 
erally. To bring about such order, and to integrate our 
entire system, we need perspective and conviction. Do 
we Catholic educators possess either, or are we bewildered 
by the haze and maze that surround us? 

May we never forget that we have been in the field 
from the beginning! We are neither narrow nor exclusive, 
but there are certain traditions which have grown into con- 
victions and which should stamp our system with a char- 
acter all its own. 

Perhaps this integration may be brought about by the 
three considerations, of the sacredness of education, the 
authority maintained in education, and the cultural aspect 
of the work. The first applies to the teacher, the second 
affects the pupil, and the third the program of studies. 

We believe that education is a sacred vocation, sacred 
by reason of its origin and objective. We have learned 
this from the Saviour Boy who, when found in the court 
of the temple, spoke the beautiful words: “Knew ye not 
that I must be about my father’s business?” We take it 
from the parting command the greatest Teacher of Man- 
kind gave to His Apostles: Docete omnes gentes. All our 
priests are teachers, and in the very sanctuary Mother 
Church accepts the vows of men and women who pledge 
their lives to the sacred cause of education. The multitu- 
dinous systems about us may have changed their names, 
but they cannot entirely stamp out the birthmark of 
Mother Church, who has called into life, and has given 
protection and inspiration to the best of them, from the 
catechetical and the later cathedral schools down to the 
great universities of the West. The lesson is that our 
teachers, whether religious or lay, openly profess by word 
and deed their sacred God-given calling. 
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Catholic education has not surrendered, even at the risk 
of being called old-fashioned, the principle of authority in 
the matter of educating youth. Moses said wisely: Jnter- 
roga patrem tuum et annunciabit tibi, majores tuos et 
dicent tibi (Deut. xxxii, 7), and youth has not changed 
since the days of Moses. Too much license has been ac- 
corded to inexperienced youth in the matter of electing 
or selecting their own courses and careers, of self-govern- 
ment and conduct. Should this age forget a lesson which 
the world has learned with so much sacrifice and woe? 
Should we allow our schools to carry the name of a human 
drilling factory, and discard the venerable and eminently 
Catholic title, Alma Mater? I fear that if St. Paul were 
to enter one of our elaborate school offices he would mutter 
to himself: Nam si decem milia paedagogorum habeatis in 
Christo, sed non multos patres (1 Cor. iv, 15). 

We are in full accord with modern education, in that 
we aspire only after the best and most efficient in all de- 
partments. Yet we do maintain that the very highest 
standards in physical, social, scientific, or vocational train- 
ing are still far beneath the truly cultural standard. 

Our idea of culture is gauged by our Catholic philos- 
ophy of life. We were reared in a world religion, and our 
scope embraces both this world and the world beyond. It 
reaches back to the creative act of the Almighty and 
stretches forth to our home beyond the stars. It com- 
prises the whole man, body and soul; the former being the 
consecrated temple of God, the latter bearing His image 
within. Hence our education must ever strive to enrich 
and elevate this predilect masterpiece of God, as he wends 
his way through life, marking the great sacramental sta- 
tions of Baptism, Confirmation, Penance and Communion, 
and lastly, either holy Matrimony or the sacred ministry. 
And meanwhile, among the best psychological aids, aims, 
and forces in education, the Catholic educator will still 
avow his faith in the time-tried spiritual factors of Mother 
Church: prayer, virtue, and the grace of God. 

In determining our cultural standard, it behooves us 
to cast our glance backward, forward, and upward. The 
literatures of ancient Greece and Rome were saved to the 
world by the Church. For centuries she made these lan- 
guages the vehicle of thought, prayer, and doctrine. She 
used them to adorn, with her exquisite liturgy, the Corpus 
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Christi eucharisticum, and to cast into a definite, solid 
mould the doctrine committed to the Corpus Christi mys- 
ticum. With enthusiasm our churchmen took the leader- 
ship in the appreciation of these classical tongues, as well 
as in the probing of their inestimable value as a mental 
discipline. It seems that we owe it to ourselves to main- 
tain a definite stand in this matter, and not to allow our 
opinion to be easily swayed in these uncertain times, lest 
some day we be rebuked by others for wantonly straying 
from a safe path. The college of liberal arts grew up and 
flourished under Catholic auspices; it is our duty to main- 
tain its integrity and dignity. 

Again, the bulwark of a liberal training as well as of 
life’s best philosophy is a comprehensive course in Schol- 
astic Philosophy. We do not mean blind, injudicious imi- 
tation, but a living presentation of that organic body of 
doctrine and principle, purged from what is obsolete, trans- 
fused and vitalized with the life and problems that sur- 
round us. Though ancient, it is far from antiquated, and 
as yet we have nothing to equal in strength, solidity, and 
spiritual refinement this creation of master minds—a fitting 
culmination, indeed, of a truly liberal education. 

The heart of Catholic education is religion. And yet 
we must confess that this department has not always kept 
pace with the rapid advances of other departments. Grati- 
tude is due to those who have sensed this oversight and 
who are working out courses such as expand and grow 
apace with the advancing years of our youth; not con- 
fined to purely catechetical teaching but always building 
up morally and intellectually, always affording new stamina 
and revealing new beauties of holy Faith as the minds of 
our youth develop and mature. Nor need we fear lest we 
exhaust the sources as we survey the mare magnum et 
Spatiosum of the doctrine of the Church, her moral and 
ascetical teachings, her glorious history, the Holy Bible, 
God’s own book, and last but not least the beautiful liturgy 
that sacred hands have woven around our altar. Let it 
be our aim that, when the child leaves grammar school, 
his mind and heart be filled with love and interest in his 
holy Faith; that his high-school years beget in him intelli- 
gent appreciation; that the college afford him manly con- 
viction, which, in his university career, is certain to mature 
into spiritual and moral solidity. 
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CooRDINATION 


Coordination follows easily if elimination and integra- 
tion have been consistently applied. Unfortunately, the 
disease of undue repetition hampers our over-crowded cur- 
riculum. An awkward over-lapping of subjects and courses, 
whether it be in theology, philosophy, or in the lower de- 
partments, dims the vision of the student and often re- 
tards the proper orientation of vital issues. The road to 
a happy coordination is arduous and steep; and we might 
well pray that the Lord send us another Aquinas, who, 
with penetrating mind, would create a new synthesis of 
the theological sciences, as well as of the entire educational 
program. 

Today it is well for us to consider that the conviction 
which lent such force to the pen of St. Thomas and such 
power to his personality should be ours in even greater 
measure than his. For the temple which he erected has 
stood the strenuous test of more than seven centuries, and 
still it stands, solid and erect, its gray walls proudly show- 
ing the marks of many battles. 

In our own day, fear and doubt may have troubled 
men’s minds, but each time the very cause of the conflict 
seemed to spell its defeat. Higher Criticism over-reached 
itself, and was called to a halt by archeology. Against 
the Babel and Bible conflict, the very stones of the un- 
earthed Orient cried out. The clutch of Modernism which 
threatened to strangle the very soul of our dogma relaxed 
in failure; and the figure of the Saviour looms forth, bright 
and lovable, the same today as yesterday, the same for- 
ever. Science has made marvelous strides: we have hailed 
its every contribution. And every contribution has taught 
us that science has only reached the fringe of what St. 
Paul would term sempiterna ejus virtus et divinitas (Rom. 
i, 20). Philosophy has broadened our vision and enriched 
our knowledge, but where it trifled with the immutable 
principles of the past, its search was doomed to labyrinthine 
gropings. History has set forth our Church as an institu- 
tion composed of men and made for men, and still by her 
Divine power “a glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle” (Eph. v, 27). 

Reviewing these blessings, we cannot help recalling the 
words of Moses, the Leader, as he enumerated the blessings 
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of Jehovah: Nec est alia natio tam grandis, quae habeat 
deos appropinquantes sibi, sicut Deus noster adest nobis 
(Deut. iv, 7). In the fifth century the great Augustine, 
the Doctor gratiae, saw a still more significant meaning in 
these solemn words as he dwelt on the mysterious work- 
ings of Divine grace. And was it through accident or by 
virtue of a mystical perception of the three great moments 
in the drama of Revelation, as set forth in his Summa, 
that St. Thomas should repeat the same words when he 
wrote the Office of the Holy Eucharist? 

Be this as it may, we shall take leave of the Patron of 
the Schools in the very spot which he loved, before the 
ark wherein is the covenant of the Lord, where he, the 
model teacher, put on, for our example and imitation, the 
personality of his Divine Master. 

At his side we kneel down with St. Bonaventure, who, 
as the legend runs, tore up the manuscript hidden in his 
sleeve as he listened to St. Thomas reading his sublime 
antiphon; and like him we also tear into shreds all that 
does not breathe the spirit of those immortal lines: 


O Sacrum Convivium, in quo Christus sumitur ; 
Recolitur memoria Passionis ejus: 
Mens impletur gratia, 

Et futurae gloriae nobis pignus datur. 















